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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 



By Helena van Brugh de Kay 



"i 



WANT to make something beautiful!" In 
how many young hearts of our great United 
States this thought is born. First scarcely 
heard, it seems but a whisper or a caress ; but soon 
the knocking becomes louder, more importunate. 
It disturbs us in our dreams ; it takes possession of 
our waking hours; it leads us to ponder and to 
read, to make daubs of line and color on our copy- 
books, to plan a playhouse all our own. Our par- 
ents are proud of us. They say: "Well, you know 
Harry is certainly a clever boy! I have never seen 
a child of his age show so much talent." They 
send us to school and later to a school of art in our 
city. We feel happy and important. We do good 
work. 

But one day as we close the door of the school 
behind us (we have just been looking over those 
photographs of murals in the Sistine Chapel that 
Miss Brown keeps so neatly in a drawer there and 
find ourselves once more in the street) we are over- 
come with a terrible fit of depression — we don't 
exactly know why. But those photographs stick in 
our mind. 

"My, what lucky fellows those Europeans are!" 
we suddenly ejaculate. To ourselves of course. 
But we look so irritated that the passersby are con- 
vinced something very dangerous is in motion. "To 
think of being born in a place where the master- 
pieces of human creation are spread about one, like 
the sea about a ship! 0, I wish I were a Roman 



. . . what wouldn't I be able to do then ! . . . 
Hang it all, I want to see something beautiful — 
see it with my own eyes — not just turn over 
photographs . . ." 

Then one day (we are quite old by this time, well 
past twenty) we find ourselves actually in a com- 
petition for a prize. We work and slave at our 
statue, our plan, our painting. We "sweat blood" 
over it. And with good reason. For doesn't this 
prize mean a scholarship for three years' residence 
and work at the American Academy in Rome? 

Why is it that so few Americans know, about this 
beautiful Academy, this little artistic America, this 
temple of endeavor? or can picture it as it looks 
down from the hill of the Janiculum upon the vast 
panorama of eternal Rome? What a superb loca- 
tion ! What an inspiring fact ! America may well 
be proud of it. And to whom does she owe it? To 
a small group of artists working together for the 
World's Fair at Chicago. These, under the leader- 
ship of Charles F. McKim, founded -the American 
School of Architecture in Rome in 1894. For it 
included, beside architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture and was modeled after the French Academy 
of Fine Arts in Rome at the Villa Medici. 

It had its residence first in the Villa Aurora, 
where during one year the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, another institution 
founded about the same time and modeled after the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
resided as well, though independently. This school 
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then moved away to the Villino Bonghi, via Vicenza, 
and the American Academy continued in the Villa 
Aurora until a generous friend enabled it to move 
to the Villa Mirafiore, via Nomentana, where it 
stayed for a number of years. 

In 1910 Mrs. Clara Heyland, an American lady 
who had lived long in Rome, left to the Academy her 
Villa Aurelia, a beautiful big house on the Janicu- 
lum, with exquisite gardens about it. What a joy 
to beauty-lovers the thought of this new home! 
The most superb situation in Rome ! A movement 
was then started for uniting the two institutions, 
viz. : the American Academy and the American 
School of Classical Studies; for it was felt that the 
students of both institutions or Fellows, as they are 
called, the producing artist and the historian, would 
be naturally benefited and broadened by close con- 
tact one with another. And this hope has been 
amply justified. 

In January 1913, the union came into legal force 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan having presented to 
the Academy a piece of land directly opposite the 
Villa Aurelia, preparations were at once begun for 
the erection by McKim, Mead and White of New 
York of the edifice which to-day, along with the 
Villa Aurelia and two other villas of less impor- 
tance, also purchased by Mr. Morgan, forms the 
permanent home of the institution. 

Spacious, sunny, of solid fine proportions, this 



building is a dignified and delightful residence. It 
is both bright and imposing in aspect and follows 
the arrangement of a Renaissance palace, being 
built about an open court with arcades and their 
intersecting vaults. The Fellows live as well as 
work here, the directors having rooms in the Villa 
Aurelia whose gardens are used by the students 
and it is an inspiring sight to make the rounds 
of the studios and see the seriousness and joy with 
which they labor. 

The organization in Rome has also developed and 
now comprises three officers. A General Director 
of the Academy represents the Board of Trustees 
at home and there is a Director for each of the 
schools. The first to be chosen General Director 
was the painter Frank Millet, but on his death in 
the sinking of the Titanic, the late Professor Jesse 
Benedict Carter was chosen his successor. Mr. Gor- 
ham P. Stevens was Director of the Academy before 
the union and is now Director of the School of Fine 
Arts, and Professor Charles Upson Clark, formerly 
of Yale University, was appointed Director of the 
School of Classical Studies a year ago. 

The Villa Mirafiore, the old residence, is being 
lent by the Academy to the Italian Government dur- 
ing the war and is now used as a home and school 
for maimed soldiers. 

The chief works required by the Academy from 
sculptors as contributions during their three years 
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of fellowship consist of a relief containing three 
figures or more, a single statue and a group, all 
at least as large as life. Painters are asked first 
to make a copy of an old master and then pass to 
original compositions. Architects make an exten- 
sive study, the first year, of the Renaissance period 
and the third year of a group of either classical 
or Renaissance buildings. In all three works the 
architects must represent the buildings in their 
restored state, in plan, elevation and section. 

A Fellowship in Landscape Architecture was 
added to the scheme two years ago and the Academy 
hopes to establish one in Music as soon as funds 
can be procured. 



patience, as can be seen by the accompanying pho- 
tograph of Director Stevens and some students in 
the act of taking the measurements of Bernini's 
famous colonnade in the square in front of St. 
Peter's. At the end of the three years the works 
of the Fellows are sent to America to be exhibited 
in various cities. In New York the exhibition has 
been held annually at the Architectural League. 



Two things that strike one particularly about the 
American Academy in Rome are, the atmosphere of 
earnestness and the superior work accomplished 
there. One reason for this lies in the fact that all 




Entrance Vestibule 
american academy in rome 

What is called the yearly collaborative problem 
forms one of the most interesting features of the 
school. An architect, a painter and a sculptor 
work together, as did the old masters, on some fine 
imaginative scheme for the beautifying of their 
country. In 1913 it was a Hall of Fame for Amer- 
ica. In 1914 a National Conservatory of Music and 
this year it is the designing of a small but beautiful 
room intended to enshrine the papers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. As there are three 
or four different teams who work out the same 
problem in various ways, the resulting competition 
is of extraordinary interest. 

Traveling is also one of the requisites of the 
Academy and naturally that is taken eager advan- 
tage of by the students. The third year's program 
demands that at least seven months be passed in 
other cities of Italy and in foreign lands. Of these 
Greece of course is particularly favored. 

The work of the architects includes many first- 
hand observations, studies of the important build- 
ings in Rome. That is a labor which involves a 
considerable amount of physical bravery as well as 



Arcade of Founder's Court 
american academy in rome 

the Fellows are generally men between twenty and 
thirty-five years of age, the majority over twenty- 
five, men who, before entering the Academy, have 
arrived at a certain intellectual poise and a knowl- 
edge of how to work. But there is another and 
more important one and that is the very limited 
number of students. The Academy provides only 
ten fellowships in the School of Fine Arts and that 
causes competition to be keen, with the result that 
only those about whose talent there is not the 
slightest doubt are received; and the standard 
among the young artists at home is thus raised year 
after year. 

America so often makes the mistake of preferring 
quantity above quality. Often she is awed by num- 
bers. The big, the colossal, the obvious impress her 
as grand. And so there is in this thought a gran- 
deur. But in the American Academy she has shown 
her appreciation of quality, for in art it is quality 
that counts; it is the fine, the perfect, the well- 
discerned; the infinite care spent upon detail, the 
sense of harmony that exalts a work of art and 
produces that grandeur which is spiritual. 
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What is it about the little city of Pompeii that 
satisfies, that elevates, that thrills to such an ex- 
traordinary degree, if it be not the sense of perfec- 
tion, of balance, of harmony that clings to every 
stone and slab of it, that breathes as an aroma 
from its courtyards, roofs and walls? Any one 
who has stood for a few moments in one of these 
houses — say in that of the amorini d'oro (the little 




Members of Academy in Rome Measuring the Capitals 
of the Porch of the Pantheon 

golden loves) will remember how one is swept away 
by the utter delight of this sensation of perfection, 
Tightness, fitness, that is the very essence of the 
place. And yet the rooms are very small; a little 
courtyard often has only a third of the area of an 
ordinary backyard in New York and the whole city, 
composed of what seem innumerable little perfect 
houses, could probably be put inside of many of the 
most primitive American villages — so compact, so 
well ordered are its spaces and proportions. 

The competitions for fellowships in American 
Academy in Rome are open to all and the Fellows 
hail from every part of the Union. But the prizes 
are reserved for the few. For America feels that 
one first-rate artist or scholar will do more for the 
future of art and learning in our country than a 
hundred second-rate men. And the Academy is 
slowly proving this. Let us hope that generous 
Americans will not let "out of sight" be "out of 
mind," will remember the national responsibility 



toward this gallant little institution, and will bring 
it all the aid it sorely needs, particularly in these 
difficult times of war. 

The artists of America, some of whom have had 
the privilege of the three years in Rome offered by 
this Academy, and the architects in particular, are 
the guardians of Beauty's reign in our country. Do 
they fully realize, one wonders, that never since the 
Renaissance has there been such an opportunity for 
the development of a National architecture as is 
offered to-day by the unlimited land and boundless 
wealth of America? And how much longer will they 
compromise with the Beast? Alas, the Prince is 
long in coming and how he must suffer as he gazes 
into the soul of Beauty, how he must wince at his 
own f rightfulness and long for the magic day when 
all will be changed! 

What, one asks oneself, lies at the source and root 
of the appalling lack of beauty in our country? 
Materialism? Yet the Americans are the greatest 




Measuring the Base of the Column of Trajan in his 
Forum, Rome 

idealists in the world. But I know of no experience 
more heartrending to a beauty-lover than to travel 
in our glorious country where nature wears such 
large, such noble aspects, where her garments are 
so regal and so various, only to be met, as he is, at 
every city and village, at every turning where man 
has passed and left his imprint by such a conglom- 
eration of ugliness that he stands mute with dis- 
couragement before what seems an insuperable 
problem. 
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Yet insuperable it cannot be. The time must come 
when the Beast will disappear. He is not the real 
America but only a passing form. The two great 
defects of modern American architecture, monotony 
on the one hand and a horrible heterogeneousness 
on the other, must give place sooner or later in the 
evolution of the country to a clearer vision. The 
time will come when Beauty will bind together all 
the various elements of race that make up the 
United States, and when a serene and majestic art 
will flourish there befitting the soul of a great 
people. Unity will then be the law as in the ancient 



times and with her scourge she will drive out mo- 
notony, that drab daughter of materialism who is 
masquerading in her place. Variety, law's hand- 
maid and the twin-sister of imagination, will de- 
stroy heterogeneousness and will color with her 
myriad tints the temples of her mistress, while the 
music of proportion makes harmony in the land. 
That which is born of the spirit will have come 
to stay and it will be not only "rich," not only 
"generous," not only "powerful," but beautiful 
America. 

Helena de Kay 



THE MAPLE LEAF 

'Tis never the need of tears for you! 

You went as you wished to go — 
When the skies of France were April-blue 
As the northern spring your boyhood knew — 

With your forehead toward the foe! 

Under the rim of the red barrage 

Where the tall colonials came 
You found the Grail of your questing, lad — 
And ^our soldier-soul was only glad 

In the mist of mortar-flame! 

'Tis never the need of tears for you 

Nor the wistful words of grief ! 
For death — ah, hush to the heart of me! — 
But bound with the golden fleur-de-lis, 

The bronze of the maple leaf ! 

For death who reaps for the shining sheaf 

Of the symbols which are best 
But stooped, in a splendor breathless — brief, 
To seek the sign of the maple leaf — 

Which I wear against my breast! 

'Tis never the need of tears for you! 

With your face set toward the foe, 
While the clear colonial bugles blew 
Your last charge, lad — for your last adieu ! 

You went as you wished to go! 

Kadra Maysi 




